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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By MRS. JENNIE W. SCUDDEB. 
(Bead before the Society, November 9, 1909.) 

The Unitarian Church of Washington, D. C, had its 
beginning in 1820, when a small congregation met to 
listen to the preaching of Robert Little in a room over 
some public baths on C Street, between Four and one- 
half and Sixth Streets. 

This congregation consisted of some of the most in- 
telligent and cultivated families of the young capital. 
Several had been drawn to Unitarianism by the 
preaching of Edward Everett in the hall of the House 
of Representatives; others were English people who 
had been Unitarians in their native land, and friends 
there, as here, of Dr. Joseph Priestley. Mr. Little him- 
self was one of these and he had experienced the in- 
justice, both social and political, which England in- 
flicted upon dissenters. He had been educated in the 
Established Church, but having become convinced of 
the truth in Unitarianism he had espoused the belief 
with its attendant inconveniences. To escape these he 
came to America and had become according to some ac- 
counts a merchant in Washington, according to others, 
a clerk in governmental employ. 

His preaching had attracted some notice in England, 
especially a sermon, delivered in Birmingham, entitled 
"The Decline and Fall of Spiritual Babylon," which 
dealt with the unjust treatment of dissenters. 

Knowing these things of him, it was natural that 
the little company who wished to exercise their priv- 
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ilege of freedom in religious worship thought of him 
as a leader and thus began the meetings on C Street. 
The desire and need for a more positive assertion of 
the new religious idea grew, and a meeting was called 
for July 31, 1820, to consider the matter. Notice of 
the calling of the meeting, and of its proceedings was 
made in the local papers which reported that on mo- 
tion of William Eliot it was 

"Resolved, that it is expedient that measures be taken for 
erecting a church upon Unitarian principles in the city of 
Washington; and also that a meeting be held August 6, to 
concert measures for carrying into effect the above reso- 
lution.' ' 

In November, 1821, the congregation organized as 
"The First Unitarian Church,' ' with Mr. Little as 
pastor. A constitution was also drawn up and adopted. 
The number of members was twenty-five, among whom 
were Jno. Quincy Adams, Jno. C. Calhoun, William 
Winston Seaton, Joseph Gales, Sr., and Joseph Gales, 
Jr., William Eliot, Charles Bulfinch, Jno. F. Webb, C. 
S. Fowler and Judge Wm. Cranch, all now well known 
in denominational, local and national history. 

On June 9, 1822, a church building for use by the 
new society was dedicated. This result had not been 
accomplished without hard work and some anxiety on 
the part of the congregation and its minister. 

Among those in Washington who contributed liber- 
ally were Mr. Calhoun and the eccentric but brilliant 
Englishman, Thomas Law. Mr. Calhoun is said by 
Mrs. Seaton to have remarked when making his contri- 
bution that " Unitarianism is the true faith and must 
ultimately prevail over the world." Some financial 
help came from the North and some from Baltimore, but 
not enough to prevent years of pecuniary struggle for 
the little First Church. Nor was the church established 
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without some excitement in orthodox circles which 
found expression in articles in magazines and news- 
papers. These were answered and the cause defended 
by Jared Sparks, then lately ordained Unitarian minis- 
ter in Baltimore and in 1821 elected chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. 

The church records give, in addition to the names 
already mentioned, those of Moses Poor, D. F. May, N. 
P. Poor, Noah Fletcher, Richard Wallach, Robert 
Little, Seth Hyatt, C. Andrews, S. Robinson, Pishey 
Thompson, Thomas Bates, A. B. Waller, Thos. C. 
Wright, M. Claxton and S. Franklin. 

At the dedication of the First Church the sermon 
given by Mr. Little ended thus : 

"These walls I trust will bear witness that our lives have 
not been altogether useless to mankind. Some, I hope may be 
better and wiser for our exertions in the cause of truth. If 
not in an obvious and direct manner, yet in some effectual 
way, may we have served our generation, and promoted the 
knowledge, the service and the will of the one true God." 

The building stood on the corner of Sixth and D 
Streets, which was then considered a convenient and 
suitable place. It was designed by the famous archi- 
tect Charles Bulfinch, and marked, at the time of its 
completion, a decided advance in architectural excel- 
lence in this city. It served its purpose as a Unitarian 
church for fifty-five years. 

By the early seventies, the growth of the capital city 
had rendered the location undesirable, and the possi- 
bility of removal to a spot farther from the center of 
the city's activities began to be considered. With the 
help of the denomination at large and of the American 
Unitarian Association such removal was brought about, 
and on June 27, 1877, the corner stone of a new church 
building was laid at the southeast corner of Fourteenth 
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and L Streets. In the meantime the First Church had 
reorganized under the name of All Souls' Church, and 
as such it has been known since the dedication of the 
new building on January 29, 1878. 

The sermon on that occasion was delivered by Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows, minister of All Souls' Church of 
New York City and of national fame as president of the 
United States Sanitary Commission during the Civil 
War. The opening of that sermon proved that Dr. Bel- 
lows, at least, believed that the First Church had lived 
up to Mr. Little's hope for it a half century before, 
since he said: 

"If the shining record of the men of influence, culture 
and character ; women of dignity, purity, and saintliness, who 
have witnessed their faith in its truth and power, and borne 
the cross of its reputed heresy — if this record could be prop- 
erly read here and now, it would prove how great and good 
is the company already translated to which you belong.' ' 

The sermon ended with this petition : 

"May this church stand openly, and while its walls shall 
endure, the church of those who honor and practise the widest 
and most searching use of God's greatest gift — Reason." 

After the removal to Fourteenth and L Streets, the 
First Church building was rented to the District gov- 
ernment. Later it was bought by that government and 
used as a police court, until torn down in 1906 to make 
way for a more suitable structure. 

Such has been the physical development of Unita- 
rianism in Washington. 

The First Church was distinctive in that it was from 
the beginning Unitarian and not an orthodox society 
liberalized. It ranks among the earliest churches with 
this distinction ; those of Baltimore, Md., and Charles- 
ton, S. C, having been founded in 1817, while the first 
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Unitarian Church in New York City was dedicated only 
six months before that of Washington. To Philadel- 
phia belongs the honor of having built and dedicated 
in 1813 the first church in America for Unitarian wor- 
ship. This was brought about by a body of devoted 
laymen, among whom was Joseph Gales, Sr., whose 
name is found among the original members of the First 
Church of Washington. 

Mr. Gales had been obliged to leave England because 
of his liberal political ideas, sacrificing thereby his well- 
established business of publisher, bookseller and editor 
of the Sheffield Register in the city of that name. His 
religious ideas were no less liberal and unpopular. He 
came to Philadelphia and soon lent his aid to the forma- 
tion of the first Unitarian Church in that city. He was 
the personal friend of Dr. Priestley, who had baptized 
his older children in their native England. His son, 
Joseph Gales, Jr., took the more active part for the 
faith in Washington, and his daughter, Mrs. Sarah 
Gales Seaton, and her husband, the brilliant editor, 
Wm. W. Seaton, were also active promoters of Unita- 
rianism here. 

Joseph Gales, Jr., and Mr. Seaton were the proprie- 
tors and editors of the National Intelligencer, the pio- 
neer newspaper of Washington. Mr. Gales was a clear 
thinker and a strong writer, though he himself insisted 
that he could not write as well as Mr. Seaton. He was 
first to make stenographic reports of congressional de- 
bates. 

Mr. Seaton served several terms as Mayor of Wash- 
ington, was the intimate friend of Daniel Webster and 
knew well many of the most celebrated men of his time. 
The association of these two gentlemen, which began 
at Raleigh, N. C, in the early life of both, matured into 
a relationship almost closer than that of brotherhood 
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in its unity, or identity of purposes, opinions and in- 
terests. 

Messrs. Gales and Seaton with the public spirit that 
always characterized them, had been contributors to 
the building of St. John's Church a few years before 
the foundation of the First Unitarian Church. 

As given in the list of original members of the First 
Church, the names of Jno. Quincy Adams and Jno. 
C. Calhoun speak for themselves as to character and 
social position, both at that time members of the 
cabinet of President Monroe. 

William Eliot interests us chiefly because he was 
father of his son, Wm. Eliot,- Jr., although he was him- 
self a man of culture and ability who had come from 
New England to Washington to take a governmental 
position. 

His son, Wm. Eliot, Jr., though born and educated in 
New England, lived in this city for a short time, 
married here and went hence a pioneer to St. Louis, 
Mo., to enter there upon a career which brought him 
enduring local and national fame. Besides being for 
many years pastor of a Unitarian church in St. Louis, 
Mr. Eliot was, during the war, president of the 
Western Branch of the Sanitary Commission, was 
founder of Washington University in St. Louis, and 
deserved more than anyone else to be called the father 
of the public school system of Missouri. 

C. S. Fowler, Noah Fletcher, , John F. Webb and 
Joseph Gales, Sr., are still represented by descendants 
in the membership of All Souls' Church. 

In presenting a memorial window, in honor of his 
mother, to All Souls' Church, Mr. Francis Ormond 
French said of that part of its history represented by 
these and some other old Washington families: 
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"The period was one of feebleness for the society. It was 
misunderstood and misrepresented in the community and at 
times political dissensions threatened its existence. But the 
families of Seaton, both Taylors, Purdy, Brown, Adams, 
"Webb, the venerable Jno. Quincy Adams, Judge Cranch and 
Mr. Fillmore during his presidency stood together in the old 
church edifice as in a strong fortress.' ' 

Mr. Little's pastorate lasted about six years, as he 
died at Harrisburg, Pa., whither he had gone for a 
visit, and where he was buried, in 1827. Mr. Little 
had a reputation for eloquence which attracted out- 
siders, even those of high degree. Mrs. Seaton in a 
letter to her parents in 1824 said: 

"Lafayette goes with us next Sunday to the Unitarian 
Church, being desirous of hearing Mr. Little of whose fervid 
eloquence he has heard so much." 

He was several times asked by the Speaker of the 
House to preach in the hall of representatives. On 
one of these occasions he spoke on "Religious Liberty 
and TJnitarianism Vindicated, ' ' and at another time on 
"The Duty of Public Usefulness." A copy of this 
sermon may be read at the Library of Congress, and 
the former may be found in the Library of All Souls ' 
Church. He was not averse to the discussion of cur- 
rent topics in his pulpit, and once delivered a sermon, 
which was spoken of thirty-eight years afterward, by 
Mr. Seaton as "a grand sermon, depicting with pro- 
phetic force the evils of General Jackson's election." 
He evidently had a diversity of gifts, being devoted to 
literature and natural science. He was editor during 
its brief existence of the Washington Quarterly Maga- 
zine, which was devoted apparently to whatever pro- 
moted the agricultural, commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the country. It was earnest in advocating 
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the cutting of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and 
it announced in each number the issue of patents for 
the intervening period. In it were also published 
monthly meteorological records made by its editor. 
Mr. Little is said to have been instrumental in the 
foundation of the Botanical Garden. At his death 
very kindly things were said of him, by people of other 
religious denominations who seemed to value him for 
his sincerity of life. 

The name of Bulfinch occurs not only in the history 
of the laity of the First Church, but in that of the 
ministry as well. Stephen G. Bulfinch, son of the cele- 
brated architect, was minister of the church from 1838 
to 1844. If pride in regard to the membership of the 
church is pardonable it is equally so in regard to the 
pulpit. Here Edward Everett Hale began the career 
which took him into national and universal rank as 
preacher, author and philanthropist. From its pulpit 
also spoke Samuel Longfellow for a short time only, 
but long enough to deliver his soul of its burden on the 
subject of slavery. Here at different periods preached 
Orville Dewey to large congregations who listened to 
his eloquent presentation of a practical rather than a 
dogmatic Christianity. 

From 1847 to 1850 Joseph Henry Allen was minister, 
during a season of more or less anxiety because of the 
narrow means of the society. After leaving Washing- 
ton Mr. Allen became distinguished as author, editor 
and lecturer on history in the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University. College students of a generation ago 
may discover in him the author of many of the Latin 
text-books used in their classical course, but this au- 
thorship was a minor incident in a life rich in scholarly 
and literary attainment. 

The name of Channing, synonymous in the Unitarian 
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mind with liberal mindedness and philanthropy, was 
worthily borne by the minister of the First Church in 
1861. This man was Wm. Henry Channing, nephew of 
Wm. Ellery Charming. Here he practiced as well as 
preached the principles which his family and his de- 
nomination have considered essential to Christian 
citizenship. It was he who gave the church to the 
government for use as a hospital during the Civil War, 
Being thus deprived of a meeting place the congrega- 
tion was invited to meet in the House of Representa- 
tives, which invitation it accepted. 

Much of Mr. Channing 's life was spent in England, 
where he preached in Liverpool and London. Rev. 
Jno. W. Chadwick has said of him: 

"He was a profound and passionate idealist. Transcenden- 
talism, socialism and anti-slavery — to each he abandoned him- 
self simultaneously with an ardor and a passion not exceeded 
by the leaders on these lines. Religious socialism was the 
dream that unified the variety of his experience. What he 
cared for most was the sense of universal brotherhood. His 
most successful settlement was in Washington, D. C, during 
the Civil War. There for once was complete adjustment 
between the man and his environment — as minister of the 
Unitarian Church, converting its building into a hospital ; as 
a worker in the Sanitary Commission; as chaplain of the 
House of Eepresentatives his heart was wholly in his work." 

Mr. Channing's immediate predecessor as settled 
minister was Moncure D. Conway, who perhaps alone 
has represented the South in the Unitarian pulpit of 
Washington. 

Probably na greater enthusiasm ever inspired a min- 
ister there than that of the young Virginian, who, 
having overcome tradition by reason, in both religion 
and politics, was fired by such a zeal for absolute right 
as to make him intolerant of compromise and possibly 
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impolitic in method. His utterances on the slavery 
question brought about his dismissal as minister. 
Throughout a long, wandering, intensely interesting 
life, the bond of friendship between himself and some 
of his former parishioners remained unbroken. To 
them he was the lovable friend, to the world he was the 
radical and somewhat eccentric thinker, the impulsive 
actor, the interesting writer, who must in fairness be 
set down as "one who loved his fellow men." 

From 1821 to 1909 the Unitarian pulpit has been 
occupied, for longer or shorter periods, by nineteen 
ministers. They were, according to Dr. Shippen 's 
statement, Eobert Little, Andrew Bigelow, Cazeneau 
Palfrey, Frederic Farley, Stephen Bulfinch, Edward 
Everett Hale, Orville Dewey, Samuel Longfellow, 
Joseph Henry Allen, Moncure D. Conway, Wm. H. 
Charming, Kufus P. Stebbins, Wm. Sharman, Frederic 
Hinckley, Clay MacCauley, and Rush R. Shippen, and 
since the last named have come E. B. Leavitt and 
Ulysses Gr. P. Pierce. Not all of these were settled as 
pastors. Those thus far specially mentioned have been 
the more widely known, but others during those early 
days contributed no less sincerely to the establishment 
in the national capital of the " sweet reasonableness' ' 
of a liberal faith. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley preached the last sermon in 
the First Church, and was installed minister of All 
Souls' January 30, 1877. After leaving Washington, 
Mr. MacCauley was sent by the denomination to ex- 
plain and to represent the Unitarian conception of 
Christianity to the then just awakening nation of 
Japan. He is still living and has occupied the pulpit 
of All Souls' once during the last year. 

In 1881 Rev. Rush R. Shippen was chosen minister, 
and in his pastorate of fourteen years the Unitarian 
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Church entered upon a more active life than had previ- 
ously been hers. During this time, by arrangement 
between the church and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, prominent Unitarian ministers were heard 
here in the winter months. 

Dr. Shippen is vividly and kindly remembered by 
his parishioners, while as a citizen he made an im- 
pression on municipal life. 

To him succeeded E. Bradford Leavitt for a term of 
three years, who was in turn succeeded by Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce installed as minister April 11, 1901. 

The character of the membership or laity of the 
Unitarian Church did not change when the name of 
All Souls' was adopted. The two presidents who at- 
tended the First Church, John Quincy Adams and Mil- 
lard Fillmore, are succeeded by William Howard Taft. 
Senators Webster, Sumner, Hale of New Hampshire 
have been followed by Senators Hoar, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Howe, Anthony, Allison, Mason, Palmer, Bur- 
rows and Fletcher. From the House of Representa- 
tives may be mentioned, among others, no doubt, 
Davis, Stone, Palfrey, Elliot, Stevens, Adams, Wm. 
Everett, Banks, Baker, the younger Hoar, Mann, Horr, 
Weeks and Roberts. Of cabinet secretaries there have 
been N. H. Hall, George S. Boutwell, Wm. E. Chandler 
and John D. Long. In the judiciary, Associate Justice 
Story of the Supreme Court of the United States has 
been followed by Associate Justice Samuel F. Miller, 
while Judge Cranch from the District Court has had a 
successor in Judge Richardson. 

The historian George Bancroft was an attendant at 
both churches. 

Dorman B. Eaton, civil service reformer; Carroll D. 
Wright, authority in economics, and Lester F. Ward, 
celebrated in sociology, have been more or less active 
members of All Souls'. 
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Ainsworth E. Spofford and Bernard E. Green from 
the Library of Congress, and George F. Bowerman, 
librarian of the Public Library of Washington, repre- 
sent these two institutions. 

From the Navy have come Woodhull, Walker, Evans, 
Schroeder, Wainwright, Taussig, Deering, Hanscom, 
Cutter, Canaga, Pook, Bright and Flint; from the 
Army, Saxton, Smith, Greeley, Wood, Baxter, Pelouze, 
Tanner and Woodruff. 

The scientific world has been most ably represented 
by Asaph Hall, William Ferrel, Spencer F. Baird and 
Charles V. Eiley, while living representatives are 
Henry S. Pritchett (during his residence here), Dr. 
Eobert S. Woodward, Dr. Wm. H. Dall and Prof. F. 
W. Clarke. Indeed, the list of scientific names worthy 
of mention is too long to be given in entirety. 

Moncure D. Conway has mentioned as one of his 
hearers Helen Hunt, wife of Lieutenant Hunt, and has 
spoken of her as a bright vivacious woman, inclined to 
ridicule any one with a mission. Being led by great 
sorrow to a more serious view of life she became the 
apostle of justice to the American Indian. Later she 
married Mr. Jackson, and was well known under the 
nom de plume of H. H. 

While in Congress, Horace Greeley was an attendant 
of the First Church. He was present when Mr. Con- 
way preached his decisive sermon on slavery, and re- 
ported it to the New York Tribune. 

The administration of a religious society has to do 
with other things besides preaching and listening to 
preaching, and for its success there is necessary an 
efficient business organization. The Unitarian Church 
in Washington has been fortunate in selecting for trus- 
tees men and women of executive ability, versed in the 
traditions of Unitarianism and imbued with faith in 
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its future. Ill the records one finds often mentioned as 
trustees, Henry A. Willard, S. R. Bond, Bernard B. 
Green, Carroll D. Wright, Geo. N. French, J. B. T. 
Tupper, Geo. A. King, H. W. Blount, Edward A. Fay, 
James F. Hood, Myron M. Parker, Jas. A. Sample, 
Mrs. Admiral Jno. G. Walker, Mrs. Lucy S. Doolittle 
and Mrs. Thomas M. Gale. It has been their policy to 
regulate the financial affairs of the society by the rules 
that govern those of secular or commercial institutions. 

With good preaching and sound financing a church 
is well equipped, but it is still necessary that the mem- 
bers be ready and quick to follow their leaders, or even 
to suggest means and methods for efficient promulga- 
tion and practice of the principles professed. In short 
a Unitarian church must show by its life in a commu- 
nity that its professions are not vain. Therefore this 
Unitarian church has tried always to be engaged in 
some work for humanity, this effort finding its latest 
expression in the support for the last nine years of one 
of the nurses employed by the Instructive Visiting 
Nurse Association, the salary of $780 being paid by the 
congregation of All Souls' and all the appliances for 
her work also being furnished. 

For some years free kindergartens for poor colored 
and white children were carried on by the Charity Com- 
mittee of All Souls', who have been led to think that 
their efforts in that line hastened the adoption of that 
method of education by the school authorities of the 
District. 

The trustees have contributed to the industrial 
schools at Calhoun, Ala., and Manassas, Va. Its min- 
isters and some' of its members have held important 
positions in the management of the latter school. 

Since its formation in 1890, the "Lend a Hand" 
Club of girls and young women has been engaged in 
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humanitarian work, its latest enterprise being the fur- 
nishing of a room in the Homeopathic Hospital of this 
city. 

By way of social and intellectual development there 
have been established various clubs and societies, not 
all of which have survived. One of the first of these 
was the Unity Club, organized in the First Church, but 
for many years dissociated from the Unitarian Church. 

In 1878 was formed the Parish Union having charge 
of social gatherings. 

The Twentieth Century Club dates from 1891, com- 
posed of women of the church and others in sympathy 
with its object, which is "the promotion of liberal 
thought and philanthropy in a broad sense." 

The Women's Alliance is more strictly denomina- 
tional, having to do with the planting and fostering of 
Unitarian churches in different places, and with the ex- 
tension of a knowledge of Unitarianism by means of its 
Post Office Mission. 

In December, 1902, the men of All Souls' organized 
The Unitarian Club of Washington. Carroll D. 
Wright, Wm. E. Chandler, Gen. A. W. Greeley and 
Delbert H. Decker have acted as presidents of the club. 

The Young People's Union, a branch of a national 
organization, holds services every Sunday evening. 
To it must be given credit for the only expression of 
Unitarianism in Washington during the summer 
months. 

To the proper conduct of a Sunday-school the church 
has given considerable attention, which has resulted in 
the adoption of a graded course of study from kinder- 
garten up to mature years. A class of adults pursues 
the comparative study of religion, while another occu- 
pies itself with the more metaphysical study of the 
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works of Emerson. Since 1896 Edward B. Eynon has 
been superintendent of the school. 

The esthetic sense of the church has always de- 
manded good music as an essential in the successful 
conduct of religious services. It is said that on the 
dedication day of the First Church the music was a 
great surprise to the audience because of its excellence. 
The standard then set has been well maintained and 
the choir of All Souls' has always contained some of 
the best musical talent of the city. Its present director 
and soprano singer, Mrs. H. C. Browning, and its or- 
ganist, Dr. Geo. Walter, have for several years con- 
tributed greatly to its effectiveness. Mr. Hitz, a mem- 
ber of the First Church, left a bequest of $1,000 for 
providing suitable music. This was used toward pay- 
ment of the organ of All Souls' Church. 

A historic church needs some relics or heirlooms to 
complete its interest and the Unitarian Church is not 
lacking in this respect. Chief of these is the church 
bell. When the First Church was furnished except as 
to a bell a subscription was taken to supply that need 
and many eminent people are said to have contributed. 
The bell was made in the foundry established by Paul 
Bevere near Boston. Dr. Shippen has said of it : 

"Down to 1861 it was rung for public purposes. I am in- 
formed that it tolled a requiem for John Brown on the day 
of his death. Thenceforward it was denounced by some as an 
abolition bell and in the exciting time of 1861 its use by the 
city authorities was discontiIlued. ,, 

The communion service also dates from the early 
days of the church. The flagon was given to the church 
by Charles and Hannah Bulfinch. It had been pre- 
sented to Mr. Bulfinch by the Unitarian Church of Dor- 
chester, Mass., in gratitude for the very satisfactory 
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plan made by him for that church building. It bears 
the name of Revere as maker. The plates of the service 
were given by Mrs. W. D. Stroud, and are made from 
silver used in the family of her aunts, Mrs. Nancy M. 
Johnson and Miss Mary Donaldson. In presenting 
them Mrs. Stroud said that she did it "as a memorial of 
their faithful devotion to the liberal faith and of their 
interest and share in promoting its growth in this com- 
munity.' ' 

Not quite so interesting, yet valuable, is the pulpit 
of the First Church which stands in the chapel of All 
Souls'. 

The baptismal font in All Souls' was given by Miss 
Alice Adams and the Bible by Mrs. Geo. Deering. Me- 
morial windows have been presented by descendants of 
several of the early families of the church, while others 
have hung memorial tablets upon its walls. 

The Unitarian Church of Washington has been 
proud, and rightly so, of the fact that three so cele- 
brated men as John Quincy Adams, Jno. C. Calhoun 
and Millard Fillmore have been her adherents. To find 
these names counted among the regular attendants of 
an orthodox church of this city is somewhat disconcert- 
ing to the enthusiastic but not well-informed devotee, 
while to the impartial seeker for information it is mis- 
leading if stated without explanation. 

The prominence lately given to Unitarianism gener- 
ally and to the church in Washington particularly has 
given rise to statements of which it may not be im- 
proper to take notice in a historical sketch which is in- 
tended to be correct. One of these published in a local 
paper asserts that "while there have been Unitarian 
presidents there is no record of any president having 
attended the Unitarian Church"; and that "there is no 
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assertion that the later Adams and Millard Fillmore 
attended the church after its establishment in 1821." 

Concerning Mr. Adams, this statement seems to be 
refuted by the following passage from the journal of 
that gentleman. Noting therein the death of Eev. 
Robert Little in 1827, Mr. Adams said : 

"This is a fact greatly to be lamented by his congregation 
of whom I was one. I had constantly attended on his minis- 
trations for the last seven years." 

The Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church at the time of Mr. Adams' death in a 
memorial sermon to him on February 27, 1848, said: 

"We fondly remember how but a few weeks since neither 
age nor feebleness, nor storm, nor darkness detained him 
from his accustomed place on the Lord's day." 

From his " Memoirs' ' one learns that Mr. Adams 
often attended the afternoon service at St. John's, and 
that he also often attended the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Adams was essentially devout, but a lover of argu- 
ment as well, and frequent church going may have been 
necessary to him for mental stimulus as well as for 
spiritual comfort. He was a daily reader of the Bible 
and confessed that he had tried hard to believe the doc- 
trine of the trinity, because certain passages in the New 
Testament seemed to countenance it. But his caus- 
tic comments on a sermon on that subject which he 
heard at St. John's in 1839, indicate very clearly the 
conclusion at which he had arrived in regard to the 
matter. The peculiar tenets of Calvinism were no less 
mercilessly criticised by him in writing of a sermon he 
heard in the Presbyterian Church, December 3, 1837— 
both dates later than his presidency. Mr. Adams was 
also critical of sermons he heard from Mr. Little, and 
charged him on one occasion with not having respect 
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enough for his text. The sermon was on miracles and 
was delivered November 12, 1826. He speaks in his 
autobiography also of the fact of Mr. Little's objection 
to the baptism of children as "one of Mr. Little's great 
errors/ ' This was apropos of his having attended 
the First* Church when Mr. Mott baptized several chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Adams resented unjust or flippant criticism of 
Unitarians, as is amusingly shown in his treatment of 
Mr. Tazewell of Virginia. That gentleman when din- 
ing with Mr. Adams, remarked that Tokay and 
Rhenish wine tasted exactly alike; whereupon his host 
asserted that he did not believe that Mr. Tazewell had 
ever tasted a drop of genuine Tokay wine. But Mr. 
Adams was so troubled over his rudeness to a guest, 
that he sent Mr. Tazewell a note of apology. Record- 
ing the incident in his journal he said : 

"I was moved to speak as I did because Mr. Tazewell had 
said that he never knew a Unitarian who did not believe in 
the Sea Serpent.' ' 

When in Congress and while Vice-President Millard 
Fillmore retained and paid for a pew in the First 
Church. Upon his succession to the presidency, and 
after the settlement of his invalid wife and family in 
the White House he accepted the offer made him by 
St. John's Church of a pew there, as he said because 
of its nearness to his home and greater convenience for 
his family. Whether this action was the courtesy to 
fashion that is sometimes made by those in high 
places ; or was the result of political wounds received 
in the house of his friends, can not here be stated, but 
it probably was taken as he said for the convenience of 
his family. Mr, Fillmore's Unitarianism was of two 
long standing to be impeached by, nor did his attend- 
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ance at the First Church cease with, his acceptance 
of a pew elsewhere. 

The fact that Jno. C. Calhoun was also an attendant 
at St. John's might seem to nullify the claim which the 
Unitarian Church makes upon him. His biographer, 
Mr. Gaillard Hunt, says : 

"Unitarianism attracted him as it did many of the public 
men of his day; he contributed to the erection of the First 
Unitarian Church in Washington and had a pew there. Not- 
withstanding this he commonly attended the Episcopal Church 
of which his wife was a member. He was raised in the Pres- 
byterian Church.' ' 

The Seaton biographical sketch speaks of him as "a 
warm friend and consistent adherent of Unitarianism.' ' 

The growth of the Unitarian Church from its 
original 25 members to the 430 families entirely or in 
part recorded in the church yearbook for 1909, has 
been in the main peaceful. In Mr. Conway's time the 
question of slavery caused serious trouble. About the 
time of the reorganization into All Souls' Church there 
was some friction, but most of the differences in 
opinion among members, whether as to belief or ad- 
ministration, were gradually accommodated or for- 
gotten. 

At present, and may it long be so, All Souls' Uni- 
tarian Church stands four-square to the world with 
"all the windows of her soul wide open to the day"; 
which is to say that she is ever ready to lend a hand 
in the world's work, and that she is on the watch for 
new truth, whose coming she will welcome with hospi- 
tality. The effect of the present ministry is plainly 
seen in increased numbers, and an intenser conviction, 
individually and collectively, of the necessity of a 
pure and an applied Christianity. 
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Conscious of late extraneous advertisement she will 
strive more earnestly to justify her existence by 
" translating into life" the two commandments which 
may be called the canons of her faith, viz. : ' ' Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength"; and the no less important one: "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." 



